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“WHY” AN ART PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


F. Louis Hoover* 


The trend toward self-contained classrooms is rapidly gaining 
\ favor in elementary schools all over the nation. Educators today seem 
to agree that the most effective type of art program at the elementary 
level is one in which the grade teacher is responsible for carrying on 
art activities. There are many reasons why this type is effective, but 
perhaps the most significant is that the classroom teacher has the op- 
portunity of knowing each child intimately and is best qualified to 
determine the types of art activities which will be most meaningful to 
the children in the classroom. 
A large percentage of classroom teachers today are convinced that 
the creative activity does more for the child in contributing to his total 
growth and development than the traditional activity which empha- 
sized the copying of adult work. No longer are most teachers satisfied 
to cling to their patterns of tulips and turkeys. And yet, many are not 
introducing the creative approach into their daily programs, simply 
because they do not have the working knowledge, the confidence, and 
the appreciation to permit children their natural right to creative 
expression. 
It is for these classroom teachers—and their administrators—that 
this Bulletin has been prepared by members of the Art Staff of Illinois 
State Normal University. It is based upon the following premises: 


Art activities provide children with the healthy opportunity of 
expressing their own ideas in a wide variety of art materials. 


) Art experiences are in reality another language of expression 
which is as vital to the total development of young people as 
speaking, writing, singing, or dancing. 


Art activities provide children with problem-solving situations 
which develop within them the ability to think, to explain, to 
invent, and to construct at their own level of understanding. 


Art activities should be as natural and as pleasurable experi- 
ences as speaking, singing, or dancing. Sometimes children who 
find it difficult to speak before the group find great pleasure in 
the release which comes from self-expression through art mater- 
ials. And, through such creative expressions, the classroom 
teacher is increasingly able to understand the child as a person. 


Art experiences should not be limited to special class periods 
once or twice each week but should become an integral part of 
all school activities so that in all areas of learning the child has 
the opportunity of expressing his ideas—freely, creatively, ex- 
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pressively—in his own way just as he has opportunities to ex- 
press himself with words in a variety of situations. 


Art experiences provide opportunities for children to become 
conscious and appreciative of all that is beautiful in this world. 
Such experiences provide the foundation for the development 
of cultured citizens in our land. 


It is not necessary for the classroom teacher to be highly talented 
or skilled in art in order to be able to carry on an effective program of 
creative art activities. The attitude toward children’s art expressions, 
however, is vitally important. The teacher must enjoy the child’s nat- 
ural expression and never be ashamed of his childish efforts. If the - 
child is encouraged in every way possible through sincere interest and 
timely stimulation, dividends will be rich in healthier, happier young 
people. 


THE CONTENT OF THE ELEMENTARY ART CURRICULUM 


Rutu M. FrReEYBERGER* 


The world is so full of wonderful things—exciting happenings— 
gay discoveries! Each day opens up new fields of vision for the “little 
folks” in this fascinating world. Since the world then offers so many 
things to share with others, why are many teachers puzzled as to the 
subject-matter content of their art programs? 


Subject Matter of the Art Curriculum 

Clearly the best curriculum is one that includes the variety of 
happenings within a child’s environment. It would include not only 
those experiences directly related to in-school activities but also the 
broader out-of-school ones. Art educators agree that “man and his 
environment” should determine the content of the art curriculum 
throughout the elementary grades. The subject matter does not change 
but the child’s subjective response to his environment changes accord- 
ing to his mental and emotional maturity. “The content, the ‘what’ 
we represent, are trees, houses, plants, flowers, men, and so forth.’ It 
would include the Penny Supper the school had last night, the recent 
church bazaar, the Bookmobile’s monthly visit, the experiences .on the 
playground, the children’s theater play in progress. Since one can only 
express himself verbally when he has “something to say,” graphic 
experiences of children are dependent upon their immediate experi- 
ences or the active knowledge that they can express. “In creative 
activity there is no changing subject matter that must be taught”—“no 
orderly sequence of subject matter as in arithmetic® or other areas of 
learning in the elementary program where the amount and difficulty 
of the intake must be thoroughly balanced with the child’s mental 
capacity. 

Motivation 

The young child is more inventive than his adults. His approach 
to experiences within his ken is purely imaginative; he paints and 
draws what he knows, not what he sees. He does not need to be shown 
how to draw a person or object in the environment; he does need 
much satisfying encouragement to continue producing art products. 
He should find an understanding teacher with whom to share his 
creative experiences, and should have his present knowledge of char- 
acterizing details of environment and figures activated by well-selected 
questions concerning his intentions. During his pre-school experiences 
on the scribbling level, before he begins naming his scribble symbols, 
the teacher need not suggest topics or subjects. Later, when the child 
busily names his scribbles, almost any topic familiar to the child’s 
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individual world will excite his imagination. The child should be en- 
couraged to use the pronouns “I” and “my,” as well as to ask “where,” 
“when,” “what,” and “how,” in connection with a topic. The topic 
“I am sitting on a swing,” when developed through the “where,” the 
“when,” the “what,” and the “how” used for developing the child’s 
unused knowledge, would develop into the topic “Riding High on My 
Swing on a Sunday Afternoon in the Apple Orchard.” 

When the child becomes conscious of his environment and of his 
interaction with other people in it, the pronouns “I” and “my” change 
to “we” and “our.” Stimulation topics shift from those directly involved 
with the response of body parts to those involving sequences of time 
and space, such as trips from one place to another and actions that 
include groups of people with the “where” uppermost. Topics such 
as “We Are Looking for the Lost Tennis Balls in Our Back Yards” or 
“When We Went to Visit Grandmother on the Farm” or “When We 
Went to Visit the Museum in Chicago” are examples. 

When the child’s imaginative approach shifts to a consciousness 
of the visual aspects of nature and the human figure and when his 
interpretation shifts toward the realistic, stimulation topics should 
include subject matter to increase this awareness, such as “Visiting the 
Circus,” “The Hallowe’en Party,” and “Patrol Boy Directing Traffic.” 

A teacher with an understanding of the developmental stages 
through which all normal children progress will have the necessary 
insight for selecting topics appropriate to the various age levels. The 
child’s interpretation of man and his environment, as previously men- 
tioned, changes continually and depends upon his developmental 


stage. 
Organization of Experiences 


For ease in organizing the many art experiences a child would 
have during the school year, one can make this division: 


1. Two-dimensional experiences—those activities in which vari- 
ous media such as crayons, water paints, chalk, charcoal, and 
pencil are used on paper of different types in a flat manner, 
utilizing only the height and width of the paper. 


2. Three-dimensional experiences—those activities in which a 
variety of materials such as clay, linoleum, heavy paper, metal, 
wood, stone, and cloth, is used to create products having 
depth as a dimension. 


A good school art program achieves a balance between these two types 
of experiences: namely the two-dimensional ones and crafts. Individual 
differences in motor coordination, sensory or kinesthetic responses, 
interest, and inclination control the mechanics of the program. 


Media of Expression 


A medium or technigue'should not be used unless it best expresses 
the intentions of the child. “It is important that the tools, media, and 
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process suit the age level and particular ability of the child, and that 
no task be given to a child that is beyond his comprehension or 
ability.”* 

Crayon is good for linear representations. Lines are used exclu- 
sively by the small child during his scribbling stages. In fact, the 
larger the crayon, the happier the child using it is. Few colors are 
necessary for the pre-school child. The box of more than the standard 
eight colors only confuses and frustrates him. When a child leaves the 
scribbling stage and becomes conscious of mass, he is ready for opaque 
or poster paint, powdered or liquid, which he applies with large bristle 
brushes. Since linear intentions are still present, crayons are still used. 
The use of large paper tends to encourage increased freedom of ex- 
pression and gives a suitable surface size for painting representations. 
When the child desires to include characterizing details in his figures 
and environment or when he tends toward the realistic, smaller camel- 
hair brushes may be used. Colored chalk may be introduced as another 
means of expression. Finger painting is used when the child is “mature 
enough to get pleasure out of the motions, texture, and color used.”* 
Oil painting should seldom if ever be attempted on the elementary 
level.° Many media will only confuse a young child, although an older 
child is ready for challenging experiences with them. 


Modeling 


One of the “musts” in an elementary art program is the experience 
of working with a plastic material. In the kindergarten plasticine is 


3 Victor D’Amico, Creative Teaching of Art (Scranton Pennsylvania: The 
International Textbook Company, 1942), p. 235. 
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better than clay for it is less sticky and allows the child much free use 
of his muscles.* In the child’s first years in school, modeling in clay is 
the right medium, for it readily adapts itself to his constant “search for 
form symbols.” Then when he has achieved a sense of satisfaction in 
his work to the extent that he repeats the same symbols or “schema” 
in his drawing of man and man’s environment, clay is again a wonder- 
ful medium for “through the plasticity of clay the child has an easier 
means of deviating from his concept than in any other medium.” 
Modeling is the unconscious approach to three-dimensional expression 
in clay.’ “Whereas, the drawing concept demands a simultaneous 
concept of ‘one event’. . . the process of modeling permits a constant 
change.”* Modeling will not lend itself to rigid repetitions of the same 
thing; therefore the child’s thinking changes and his outlook becomes 
broadened. The working process is all-important for the child in the 
imaginative period of self-expression. 


In the later intermediate grades, when an interest in realism is 
manifest, the product becomes increasing important. Along with this 
change of approach to art experiences comes a desire to preserve the 
art product. No longer is the approach to three-dimensional expressicn 
unconscious; it is a conscious approach to an art which is now termed 
sculpturing. “Modeling shifts gradually to sculpturing by eliminating 
all illustrative tendencies and by concentrating on motion and expres- 
sion of the human figure.”® The plasticity of clay allows the child 
quickly and easily to change his art expression until a satisfying one is 
found, one capable of withstanding his newly discovered critical 
abilities. 


Craft Experiences 


A large share of the construction and craft experiences occurs 
with inexpensive materials involving few tools. Papier-mache is made 
from strips of newspaper dipped in wheat paste (wallpaper paste) or 
ordinary kitchen flour paste, and makes excellent puppet heads, dolls, 
masks, fruit, and dishes. With stamps made from vegetables, erasers, 
inner tubes, linoleum, and wood, printing can be done by hand or foot 
pressure, using poster paint, colored ink, or regular linoleum ink on 
scraps of material not necessarily new. Quite good masking stencils 
may be made from the backing of stencils previously used on a mimeo- 
graph machine. The only requirements for soap carving are a paring 
knift and a bar of ivory soap. Many constructions and mobiles (con- 
structions designed to revolve in space) are made entirely from 
materials originally intended for other purposes, such as coat hangers, 
dowel rods, rope, wire, plastic, yarns and chenille, and metal, combined 
in various ways, finished with colored papers of different weights, and 


® Lowenfeld, op. cit., p. 71. 
7 Tbid, p. 136. 

8 Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 202. 


colored with paints or crayons. Discarded egg cartons and cardboard 
cylinders of towel rolls, straws, paper cups and plates, crepe paper, 
paper doilies and napkins—all originally intended for other uses, and 
easily obtainable—are excellent materials for the elementary art pro- 
gram. 


Appreciation Values 


Appreciation in the art program is achieved in many tangible 
ways. Natural growth and appreciation of art increases through con- 
tacts and experiences with art—visiting an art gallery, learning about 
the framed reproductions found in the school room, helping select re- 
productions for one’s room. Experiences with various media increase 
appreciation and bring about an awareness of the problems which 
artists have to face and of the ways in which they solve the problems. 
Appreciation is cultivated through personal selection of clothing and 
of commodities useful in one’s everyday environment. Enjoyment of 
color arises with the seasons of the year and with one’s voluntary re- 
sponses to them.’® 

Means to promote the child’s appreciation may be found in the 
various shared bulletin-board displays of children’s work, in the enjoy- 
ment of what the other fellow has achieved through the “Painting of 
the Week” board or the “Beauty Corner,” or in the cooperative selec- 
tion of art reproductions, plants, colored mats, and other items for 
the room. 


Lettering 


Many times in the course of a school year the child will need to 
use lettering, for he signs his name on art products, places greetings on 
cards and messages on posters, designs monograms for gifts, makes 
covers for notebooks, plans title pages and jackets for books, and labels 
signs for bulletin boards and other exhibits. Lettering should not be 
confused with printing. The former is a hand process in which letters 
are formed without the use of mechanical stamps or presses. The child 
should become acquainted with a simple, basic single-stroke alphabet 
in both capitals and small letters. The characters of the letters should 
not be changed or complicated by the addition of serifs, or extensions, 
on any of the letters. After mastering this basic alphabet, the older 
children may try variations of it, but under no circumstances should 
only certain letters in the entire alphabet be singled out for special 
treatment, as, for example, serifs applied to merely the I’s and J’s. 
Readability should be emphasized. This emphasis can be achieved 
through the use of guide lines for keeping letters the same height and 
by a careful check of the spacing between letters, words, and lines of 
lettering. Since the “area between letters and not the distance between 
them is the guide for spacing,” measurement with a ruler is impracti- 


1° Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Course of Study in Art Education for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, Bulletin 262, (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Department of Public Instruction, 1951), pp. 9, 11, 15, 17, 19. 
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cal. With a little training children’s eyes, not their rulers, will balance 
these areas with success.'? 


"Art Activities with Social Values 


One of the main functions of the educational program is to teach 
individuals how to live and work together for the common good. 
Art education not only teaches creative expression but also develops 
the social aspect of living. “We must specifically plan experiences which 
involve concern for living, thinking, and acting together.”?? 

_ Art projects rich in social aspects may take the forms of group 
murals in which stories are told on a background intended for a wall 
decoration, friezes in which a series of representations give a complete 
story, or the creation of individual personages for the compiling of a 
complete unit of study such as stories from A. A. Milne’s “Winnie-the- 
Pooh” or characters in fiction for a Book-Week display. These projects 
are designed and carried to completion through the cooperative plan- 
ning of the teacher and children. Other group projects are the making 
of pictorial maps of various countries under discussion, the fashioning 
of models of the children’s communities, and the making of scenery 
for dramatic productions such as “Hansel and Gretel.” 


Integration 


“In art education integration takes place when the sirgle com- 
ponents which lead to a creative experience become an inseparable 
whole, one in which no single experience remains an isolated factur.”-* 
Integrative processes are needed in educational procedures. These pro- 
cesses are at times achieved through the correlation of subject matter 
which shows close relationship in the curriculum. Art correlates readily 
with reading, social studies, and music. Integration does not occur 
through assembling two subjects but must come from the self-identifi- 
cation of the child with the experience. The urge for expression be- 
cause of the self-identification with the experience “results in an inte- 
grated art experience."* 


Design and Color 


There is no place in the elementary-school program for the formal 
teaching of design and color.The child’s approach to design is purely 
unconscious until a realization of the natural aspects of people and 
objects occurs. Then the teaching of design and color takes its place 
in the art curriculum along with that of craft experiences, painting, 
and drawing. “The nature of the design is determined by the material 


11 Harold Gregg, Art for the Schools of America (Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company, 1941), pp. 78-85. 


12 Harold A. Schultz and J. Harlan Shores, Art in the Elementary School, 
University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 46, no. 16 (Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois, 1948), p. 46. 


13 Ibid. 
14 Lowenfeld, op. cit., p. 20. 
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itself.”"* The motifs should not be realistic but rather stylized to the 
extent that no direct copying can be done. 


Conclusion 


The aforementioned areas indicate that the content of the. art 
curriculum is wide in scope, embraces the projection of self into all 
experiences within the child’s environment, includes an experimental 
approach in the use of two- and three-dimensional materials, and 
utilizes the child’s imagination to portray the world about him. 
Through the social influences of the art curriculum, he learns values 
that will help him make the necessary adjustments to live with other 
members of society. Indeed, once the school year begins, art will 
integrate with the child’s program of study in so many ways that it 
will be an inseparable part of all school experiences. 


13 [bid., p. 165. 


ORIGINALITY: THE PRIME ART EXPERIENCE 


Mary R. PAaRKER* 


What is originality in children’s art work, and what is its impor- 
tance in our educational system? These two questions have much 
greater importance than that commonly attributed to them because 
they have much to do with that moot subject called “democratic 
procedures.” 

What is originality? Certainly it is not the slavish copying of 
objects which someone else has created. Slavish imitation, perhaps, is 
the most common practice for obtaining impressive results. It is far 
from being an honest way, however, of collecting a good display for 
special school events or of astounding parents on visiting days. Fre- 
quently the pressure brought to bear by parents, and sometimes by 
principals, or the competition existing between classroom teachers 
has forced the instructor to use methods that cannot be condoned in 
a truly progressive school program. The total education of a child, 
which could mean his various experiences in relation to all his activ- 
ities in the home and at school, should be the basis for an original art 
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experience that will augment his learning and help to make him a 
healthy individual. These experiences should include development of 
imagination, memory, and observation. 


The child must certainly be given enough skills so that he can 
manipulate materials and improve his two-dimensional abilities to the 
point where he will be satisfied with what he produces. The mistaken 
method—and definitely a lazy one--of “Here are the materials. Now, 
create!” has no place in our modern school. The child must be taught 
how to use many materials; he must be allowed to look at well- 
designed articles and tell why he likes them; he must be required to 
explain what he likes about his own creation and what will improve 
it. The teacher may demonstrate his own skills, but he must discour- 
age the copying of his work, even though the child thinks it wonder- 
ful. In other words, pride and discrimination must be developed in 
the child with respect to his own efforts so that he can continue to 
improve. Otherwise, the interest in art will begin to wane in the 
intermediate grades. 


Jn the factual educational system that characterizes this age, 
creative art is a boon to the child who cannot live on mere mental 
necessities. That child needs a release for his emotions, his dreaming, 
his inventive abilities, and his manipulative skills; above all he needs 
success in expressing his own ideas. Exercise in self-expression helps 
to develop a citizen who thinks for himself and has a confidence in 
carrying to completion those plans and projects which he has de- 
veloped. There is no room in our culture for robots who carry out 
orders regardless of the havoc they often create. The antidote is to 
learn to dream. 


Learning to dream, to be original, is really not a farfetched idea 
in a democratic scheme. However, when one considers the regimenta- 
tion of some art instruction, which is akin to the dogmatic practices 
of undemocratic countries, he wonders. A few of the dogmatic prac- 
tices are: 

1. Copying from pictures, many of which are mediocre to begin 

with. 

2. Tracing around patterns so that every child will have a “good 

outline” to fill in with crayon strokes, all carefully made in 
one direction. 


. Emphasizing that the neatest coloring is the best. 

4. Providing mimeographed Easter Bunnies, Santa Clauses, and 
the like. 

5. Using set patterns of circles, rectangles, and so forth, in the 

drawing of animal and human figures. 


6. Drawing from dictation to produce equal, and supposedly 
good, results. 
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Practices that discourage the imaginative child and the sugges- 
tions for eliminating those practices are as follows: 


The correction of pictures in such a manner as to make 
them look like adult drawings is unwise. Actually, the 
teacher should not alter the child’s work but should encourage 
the child to observe more closely than he has been when draw- 
ing from observation. In the case of a small child, an imagina- 
tive painting cannot be improved; in the case of an older child, 
changes in design may sometimes be indicated. 


. The limitation of art work to one or two media stifles manipu- 


lative abilities and experimentation. If the imaginative child 
is given not only crayons and pencil but also poster paint, 
house paint, water colors, clay, wood, wire, yarn for weaving, 
and all sorts of miscellaneous objects collected from many 
sources, he will develop a surprising ingenuity. 


. The praising of technical efficiency in preference to originality 


is deplorable. The ability to use materials well should be 
stressed only in relation to its being a means for facilitating 
release of a child’s ideas. Meticulous copying of a photograph 
or detailed work on a stilted design is useless activity. The 
teacher, keeping in mind the child’s age level and muscular 
control, should rather encourage him to arrive at the most 
presentable technique commensurate with his own abilities. 


. Constructive criticism for only those children who show 


marked ability is unfair discrimination. There is no place in 
the art-education program for the excuse “The rest just can’t 
draw anyway.” The aim of art instruction in the public school 
is not to help a few become “little artists” but to give all an 
additional means of expression. Partiality frequently results 
in unhappy children who become a problem not only to the 
teacher but also to themselves. Every child needs his fair share 
of constructive criticism. 


. The preference of teachers for certain colors and forms, even 


to the point of dictation, discourages experimentation on the 
part of the student. Since blue and green are favorite colors 
for children, teachers should point out that pink and brown 
are lovely colors also. However, young children who have be- 
come enthusiastic about the beautiful green grass through 
which they have walked or the purple sunset which they have 
seen are likely to draw the proverbial “purple cow” or, per- 
haps, a green rooster. Since realism has little place in the 
young child’s creative expression, teachers must school them- 
selves not to demand it. 


How do art teachers proceed in encouraging originality? The 
teacher must allow the child freedom of selection of both subject 
matter and art media as well as easy access to materials and the time 
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to use those materials. The child, on the other hand, must accept the 
guidance of the teacher in making his choices. The teacher must ex- 
press confidence in the child and, through an appreciation of what is 
good, develop the child’s ability to be constructively critical of his 
own work. The child should be stimulated to experiment on his own 
without fear of failure or of wasting materials. He should, of course, be 
taught respect for tools and made aware of the value of art supplies. 
Without dictating exact subject matter, the teacher should let him 
paint things of interest to him. Correlation of art activities with other 
school subjects is good, but it certainly can be overworked if every 
activity is centered around history, geography, and literature. Never- 
theless, many school subjects take on additional meaning if selected 
aspects are expressed in several ways. The child who is slow to ex- 
press himself verbally often blossoms forth in art, for everyone is 
creative, Art expression is natural to all people and is good for them. 
The freedom and rhythm that are felt in the broad strokes which a 
three-year-old child or primitive man uses open avenues of expression 
that benefit the individual in many ways. Frequently, the inhibited 
person finds a way to communicate with others. 

Originality is the prime art experience. Originality is of great 
importance in a democratic society, for democratic processes cannot 
grow in a regimented copy-type program-—the kind which produces 
“yes-men” incapable of individual reasoning. The untrammeled minds 
of children are the basis for a society which is much better than the 
one in which we now live. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, in a speech delivered at the University of 
Ilinois in 1951, summed up the importance of original thinking in 
relation to the individual and to society by pointing out that, since 
art expression is impossible “without self-identification with the ex- 
perience expressed as well as with the medium by which it is ex- 
pressed,” it provides a valuable experience in originality. The child, 
as a result of identifying himself with his own experience, is motivated 
io produce creatively. It is hoped that from the self-identification pro- 
cess there will arise a great benefit for future society, namely, the 
inclination of the child to identify himself with the welfare of others 
and to become sensitive to their needs, for such identification and 
sensitivity are too seldom found in this world. 


HELPING CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL DISABILITIES 
THROUGH ART ACTIVITIES 


Auice R. OcLE* 


Children with special disabilities are those who differ markedly 
in some respects from the so-called normal child. This group includes 
the hard of hearing and deaf, the mentally retarded, the partially 
sighted and blind, the physically handicapped, and the emotionally 
disturbed. This article will deal briefly with a few observations and 
suggestions for working with the first three groups named. 

As soon as one classifies exceptional children in one of the groups 
mentioned above, most general directives for teaching them fail. It is 
possible, however, to say that they should be treated as nearly like 
normal children as possible. Obviously it is true that one must gauge 
the learning activities for the mentally retarded at a younger level 
than the actual chronological age, that one must do much demonstra- 
tion for the deaf who do not read lips, and that one probably needs 
to provide partially-sighted children with large materials. Never- 
theless, such guides are not enough, because each child’s disability is 
an individual matter in most respects and because, not infrequently, 
a handicapped child has multiple disabilities. 


The Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


My first contact with deaf children made me aware of the fre- 
quency of multiple disability :in handicapped children. The three four- 
year-old children were absorbed in play at a sandpile. They appeared 
perfectly normal except that they were strangely quiet and made 
occasional gutteral sounds. With motions their teacher finally inter- 
rupted them and made them understand that they were to sit at the 
table where I had placed balls of clay. It was then that I noticed 
Timmy. He walked- or rather staggered--with great difficulty, his 
arms flying wildly about to keep him balanced. He was a victim of 
cerebral palsy as well as deafness. The problem of teaching these 
children was more than one of directing their activities with clay; 
it was first one of making them understand me. I had to use motions. 
Using motions meant reliance upon demonstration. 

Practically all children love to play with clay. I had brought it 
to them the first day in order to make their initial contact with me a 
happy one and in order to acquaint them with a new material which 
might eventually prove to be a means of expression for them as they 
vained experience in and feelings about their new surroundings. They 
did not touch the balls of clay that I had placed before them. Three 
pairs of questioning eyes watched my face. It was then that I realized 
that I would have to show them how to play with clay. Taking a ball, 
I patted it in my hands and then dropped it to the table. Quickly, 
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John and Mary imitated my movements and added more of their 
own. They poked and pounded their clay. They rolled it and threw 
it to the table again. 

What of Timmy? He tried. How very hard he tried to get both 
hands together to lift the clay! But the best he could do was to pound 
it, first with one hand and then the other. Even though he seemed to 
enjoy the clay, I thought I had been cruel in setting a task too diffi- 
cult for him. Little did I understand the appeal that clay has for a 
small child or the determination he has to engage in play that others 
of his age enjoy. Knowing that Timmy had been over-protected and 
waited upon by family and friends, his teacher felt that development 
of speech and muscular controls depended upon a strong incentive 
to do something for himself. At her advice, I brought the clay back 
on six occasions the next month. After several periods of play, John 
and Mary pinched out small bowls and rolled tiny eggs to fill them, 
as many children of that age do. It was a happy day for all when 
John modeled a small lump which adequately passed as their pet 
rabbit. All those weeks their teacher had been helping each child to 

make intelligible sounds. John had learned to form words silently 
with his lips, but on that day he pushed out the word “bunny” in 
sound. Timmy’s achievements and thrills, in the light of his double 
handicap, were comparable to those experienced by a child who suc- 
cessfully rides a bicycle for the first time. In those weeks he learned 
to touch and pat a ball of clay simultaneously with both hands, to 
lift and drop it, and finally to pinch out a shapeless mass that to him 
was a beautiful rabbit. The joy in his eyes and the happy little noises 
in his throat bespoke his feelings of accomplishment. 


During the same time the children were given other media to 
explore. They scribbled with crayons on large paper: they painted 
with tempora paint while standing at easels. They enjoyed the smear- 
ing of colors. For Timmy, each stroke achieved without dripping 
paint was a wonder of control and balance. Finger paint was used to 
encourage the children to make large, rotary movements which help 
to coordinate the muscles in both arms. Paper cutting was a difficult 
but valuable exercise for strengthening Timmy’s hands. 


Three years have passed, making great changes in all three of 
the children, but particularly in Timmy. There has been continued 
use of paints, crayons, scissors, papier-mache, as well as the accom- 
panying rhythmic games and exercise and regular speech training. 
He now walks with only a slight break in gait, climbs stairs, and runs. 
With fingers of both hands he is able to weave on warp threads set 
one-half inch apart. This activity was used to help develop coordina- 
tion as well as to give word concepts for “over” and “under.” Timmy 
developed much self-confidence as a result of the recognition given 
by classmates and teachers for each small accomplishment. He now 
talks, is mischievous, loves surprises, and, generally speaking, is a very 
happy child. Art activities alone did not achieve these things; they did 
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play an important part in making necessary contact with his environ- 
ment, in releasing tensions, and in improving motor controls. 


The Mentally Retarded 


To help the mentally-retarded child, one must forget many ac- 
cepted standards of performance and conduct for chronological age 
levels. Most mentally-retarded children have inferiority complexes 
because of repeated failures before entering school and during early 
school days. Since these children really believe that they cannot suc- 
ceed, anyone who works with them must secure their confidence and 
faith. Children do not acquire confidence and faith by being told 
that they can do things; they must have experiences with art media 
that produce visual evidence that they can succeed. For this reason, 
mentally-retarded children usually respond well to craft materials 
and processes. Activities such as handling clay and weaving on a 
loom give kinesthetic pleasure and release of emotional tension which 
are prerequisite to creative work. These children have a certain 
amount of creative ability. When they gain a little confidence in 
themselves and are permitted and encouraged to experiment with 
materials, they gradually begin to express simple ideas. As their ex- 
pression grows, they should be praised and their work exhibited. Some- 
times personality changes are noticed in children soon after a few 
pieces of crudely-done, original work are exhibited. In one such case, 
the drawings and a puppet done by a very shy fourteen-year-old boy 
were shown as a one-man exhibit. Almost overnight he showed signs 
of agressiveness as well as a more friendly attitude than he had pre- 
viously displayed. 


Because children having special disabilities are easily discouraged, 
it is important that the teacher give enough individual help to see a 
child successfully through his first attempts in any new medium; the 
teacher should, for instance, help him glaze and fire his first clay ob- 
jects. The teacher will not work on his painting or make a consider- 
able part of the clay object but will plan a project in such a way 
that few technical problems will be met by the child and will prob- 
ably demonstrate the same simple process several times for some 
children. The teacher will not resort to the use of patterns for the 
child to copy but will adjust the work to the child’s level of abilities 
and will accept any shy, sincere effort made. 


Among authorities who have worked for years in the field of the 
mentally retarded, the use of patterns with these individuals is a 
debatable question. One group maintains that, since these individuals 
must live in normal adult society, they can best be helped by learning 
how and where to use certain types of patterns, such as dress pat- 
terns, furniture patterns, and design patterns for decorating objects in 
the home. This group believes that construction and decorating tech- 
niques give sufficient motor satisfactions to relieve tensions and that 
by using patterns the mentally-retarded individuals can achieve 
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socially-accepted standards of performance that otherwise would be 
impossible. The other group of educators maintains that these children 
become more fully convinced than ever that they are failures if they 
are given patterns so that they can “keep up” or so that they will be 
accepted by their peers and teachers. The result is mental and emo- 
tional conflicts which can only be resolved through opportunity for 
creative expression. It is an established fact that thought processes 
are stimulated through creative work in the arts and that emotional 
tensions are dissolved in experimentation with craft and graphic 
media. The schools are primarily interested in those therapies and 
learnings which develop the child into a well-adjusted, happy social 
being. This group believes that anything which interferes with maxi- 
mum growth in turn reduces the individual’s best functioning as an 
adult. 


The Partially Sighted 


For the most part, teaching the partially-sighted child is an 
individual process which is dependent upon the specific sight problem 
involved. For the totally blind, materials that have tactile appeal and 
that can be shaped are needed. In both instances, the personal and 
social adjustment of the individual is a factor of great importance in 
determining the choice of media and processes. Again a specific case 
will be discussed which may throw some light upon teaching method. 

Grant is a thirteen-year-old boy, who because of partial atrophy 
of the optic nerve and nystagmus (rapid, involuntary movement of 
the eyeball) has a thirty-six per cent vision loss. Three years ago he was 
placed in a sight-saving room with a trained teacher of sight prob- 
lems. There were two other boys of his age and four girls, ranging in 
age from eight to twelve years. The fright and embarrassment of 
this very retiring boy impressed me at first meeting. He moved with 
an awkward gait and stuttered very badly when he spoke. The awk- 
wardness was due to a spastic condition. In conference, his teacher 
and I decided that our first job was to try to relax him and make 
him feel at home in the new class. His teacher’s hearty, jolly, lovable 
personality and her ability to make all the children feel that she 
needed their “help” accomplished the desired results in a very few 
days. Grant’s first art project was a birthday gift for his father, a 
clay ash tray. After wedging the clay, he made two attempts, without 
having received any directions, to model the tray from a lump. He 
was not satisfied with them. I believed that a simple method of design 
and a demonstration of how to join pieces of clay might help him. 
On the blackboard, | made a scribble design with large, free arm 
movements. With colored chalk, I then outlined several shapes that 
were suitable for a tray. His shyness prevented him from working at 
the blackboard before the other children, but he willingly made a 
design on a large piece of wrapping paper. While his lines were not 
free-flowing because of the arm involvement, they were satisfactory 
to him. After choosing the shape he liked best, he cut it from the 
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paper to use as a pattern by which to cut the clay. With a rolling pin 
he rolled a thick slab of clay and then cut out the shape. Next he 
rolled a coil and attached it to the edge of the shape. In his absorp- 
tion in these simple motor activities he became visibly relaxed and 
confident. He spent much time in smoothing the surface, partly be- 
cause he wanted a fine, finished piece but also, I believe, because the 
feel of the slick clay gave him great tactile satisfaction. When 
the clay had been glazed and fired he was so happy that he proudly 
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helped me teach the younger children how to wedge and shape clay. 
Though speaking was difficult for him, he carefully explained to 
them how he had sprayed the glaze on his piece. During the past 
three years he has had experience with paint, crayons, papier-mache, 
and weaving on a foot-power loom. Since he was unable to see the 
weaving shed clearly, he used his hands as shuttles on a narrow warp. 
The physical therapist’s recommendation that he stand at the loom 
made it necessary for him to stretch the muscles in his legs, back, and 
arms while he was working. He so thoroughly enjoyed the weaving 
that he tried to skip his speech clinic classes in order to have more 
time to weave. The rag rug and the first clay ash tray that he made 
have been proudly returned to school for purposes of exhibition on 
several occasions. 


Grant now goes to a regular classroom for his work in social 
studies so that he is in a large group for part of the day. His art 
teacher attempted to have him work with the regular classroom 
group in the art class. However, his sight loss and his reticence in 
doing creative work in the presence of many other children prevented 
him from relaxing enough to work well. The change was too large a 
step; therefore, individual instruction is being continued. Later he 
may be willing to participate in a small puppet project or in the 
making of a mural. His case is a good example of the aloneness that a 
handicapped child feels and of the difficulty he experiences in joining 
group activities. 


While it may appear to the reader that Grant has made little 
progress socially, his parents and teachers feel differently. When he is 
with his best friend he is quite mischievous. When he is with one 
teacher whom he likes very much, he jokes and plays tricks; when he 
is with another, he volunteers to help care for materials. On the play- 
ground he enters group games and plays fairly and happily with 
other children. In these instances he really belongs. 
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EXPERIMENTATION WITH FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


GERALD F. Gates* 


Free and inexpensive materials, which might otherwise be classi- 
fied as waste materials, can well be used to stimulate the imagination 
and initiative of both the child and the teachers. 


Materials for art activities in the average elementary classroom, 
whether for two-dimensional designs such as murals, collages, and 
graphics, or for three-dimensional designs such as mobiles, decora- 
tions, and sculptures, should be selected for their greatest possible 
educational values. A good question for the art teacher to ask him- 
self is: “What might this unusual material ‘imaginatively’ suggest to 
the child?” The basis for chosing materials should be experimental 
merits, not cost, quantity, and quality. 

Materials which might seem “foreign” to the elementary class- 
room or “common” through everyday association are likely to be 
effective creatively as art media. Art media of this type offer the 
child an opportunity for creative adventure, stimulate his imagination, 
enlarge his appreciation of everyday materials about him and their 
artistic potentialities, and develop his skills in working with these 
materials. 

The teacher who is interested in developing a basic art program 
in the elementary school frequently fails to recognize the free and 
inexpensive materials that are readily available because he does not 
realize their possibilities as creative media. Therefore, a list of such 
materials and some suggestions for their creative use in the basic art 
program of the elementary school are presented. This information is 
in no way exhaustive, for these materials are where the imagination 
seeks them—at home, in the school, and in the community. 


Cotton fleece—Use as wigs for puppets, as costume trimmings, or 
as stuffing for sock-dolls and animals, and as a dimensional material 
for animals, snow, or bushes. 


Unbleached muslin—Make into wall hangings by drawing with 
crayola or poster paints on a sized background. 


Felt scraps—Make a felt board from bright-colored felt scraps 
which have been cut into geometric shapes (circle, rectangle, square, 
and triangle) rather than representaticnal shapes (dog or goose), for 
geometric shapes encourage more imaginative “color-and-shape” com- 
positions than representational shapes do. Scraps can also be used for 
trimming in puppetry. Children can use larger pieces, at least 3x5 
inches in size, for block printing by cutting out a design and pasting 
its parts, or the whole, to a block of wood, spreading water-soluble 
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block-printing ink on the design with a brayer, and stamping it on 
newspaper print, construction paper, or market paper. Felt scraps 
add color and textural appeal to collages and a three-dimensional 
effect to a mural or frieze. 


Oilcloth scraps—Instead of using fingerpaint paper, shelf paper, 
or market.paper, use the glossy side of a sizable sheet of oilcloth, pre- 
ferably white, for fingerpainting. Plain or multi-colored oilcloths add 
color and textural appeal to collages and to the “see and touch” 
table which is maintained for the children’s collection of everyday 
designs. 


Milk cartons—Make use of this excellent material for sand-table 
projects, or for classroom activities such as parades, the circus, and 
the farm. Rather than over-camouflage the basic material with alum- 
inum foil, cellophanes, paint, and other trimmings, utilize it for its 
own beauty. 


Tooth-brush or spray-gun design—Cut a paper design and lay it 
on the paper to be spattered, cover it with a wire screen, apply paint 
with a tooth brush, and remove stencil. If the paint is applied with a 
spray gun, the wire screen is unnecessary. 


Small household boxes—Use in the construction of wagons, toys, 
tree ornaments, furniture, and other items. 


Aluminum foil designs—Use in making holiday decorations; stage 
costume accessories such as crowns, buckles, and jewelry; illuminated 
silhouettes; snowflake designs; and abstract two- and three-dimensional 
designs such as collages, stabiles, and mobiles. 


Mailing and towel tubes—Use for constructing napkin rings——a 
gift suggestion for the primary grades-—by covering with raffia, for 
making a ring toss game by inserting the tube in a base of clay or 
cork, and for developing mobile and stabile space sculptures. 


Wax paper—Use underneath and on top of crayon designs, tex- 
tile paint designs, and all-over patterns when the colors are being set 
with an electric household iron. Although wax paper is not particu- 
larly creative material, it is extremely useful under clay and under 
freshly-painted objects to prevent them from sticking to and marring 
various surfaces. 


Wrapping paper—Use in making “chalk-talks,” charts, and bul- 


letin boards, and in developing murals. 


Toothpick and soap sculpture—From left-over pieces of soap, 
mold small soap balls about the size of ping-pong balls and connect 
several of them with colored toothpicks to make an interesting space 
modulator. Toothpicks are useful as inner supports for clay or other 
modeling materials and, when broken, offer an interesting collage 
texture. 


Corn husks—Use the corn husk in making dolls and animals. 
Children in the intermediate grades can twist and weave husks into 
place mats, using masking tape or staples to hold the weft and warp 
in place. 

Record craft—Place old phonograph records in an oven or over 
a heating element until they are extremely flexible; then mold them 
into bowls or dishes of unusual, free-form shapes. 


Egg dyeing—Use pieces of bright-colored crepe paper to make 
egg dye. To achieve simple patterns based upon the “resist dye” pro- 
cess, encourage children to draw designs or all-over patterns on the 
egg’s surface with small birthday candles, then dip the egg into the 
dye, and finally set the color by rubbing the egg with butter. 


Wooden spoon figures—Use picnic spoons or large mixing spoons 
to make spoon figures or puppets. Additional materials necessary are 
crayons for making facial designs, a ball of yarn, and a jar of glue. 


Balloons—Use the inflated balloon as the inner structure for a 
papier-mache sculpture by wrapping paste-soaked newspaper strips 
around the balloon. An excellent introduction to volume construction 
or dimension results from the following procedure: wrap _plaster- 
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dipped grocer’s string around an inflated balloon, allow the string to 
dry, slowly deflate the balloon. 


Texture samples—Build a drawing or a collage study from “rub- 
bings” of various texture samples like types of wire screen, tree bark, 
mats, roofing paper, pressed woods, and grainy paper. 


Paper scraps—Use paper scraps to make accessories for masks 
and sculptures. Assorted paper scraps, together with masking tape or 
staples, are basic materials in the construction of paper sculptures “in 
the round.” Paper-plate designs that feature motifs of other countries 
and paper-sack puppets can also be produced mainly from paper 
scraps. 


Scrap-box sculpture—To get away from the stereotyped concepts 
of the commercial approach to such holidays as Halloween, let the 
children construct their own version of “spook sculpture” from a 
scrap box which contains corks, “choreboys,” cotton, sequins, tooth- 
picks, beads, wire, sponges, tar paper, ropes, threads, strings, feathers, 
and other items. 


Unusual sculpture—Utilize unusual combinations of materials 
such as sticks and clay or “Permoplast”; galvanized wire and plaster; 
scraps of plexiglass and wire; venetian-blind ends, wire, and paint; 
scrap sheet copper, copper screen, and welding rods. Three-dimen- 
sional relief sculptures may be made from metal lath, metal threads 
such as piano wires, and map tacks; galvanized-wire figure or animal 
forms may be covered with metal solder; foam-glass insulation blocks 
and light-weight insulating bricks may be used for carving sculptures. 


Fingerpaint mixture—Simply add food coloring to “Permo- 
starch” to produce an effective finger paint. 


String designs—Push straight pins upright into the edge of a 
shallow box and loop various weights of threads and yarn, as well as 
metal wires, back and forth to create an abstract design. The back- 
ground for the string pattern may be varied by painting designs in 
the bottom of the box or pasting colored papers on it. In developing 
abstract thread designs with the children, the teacher should bear in 
mind the importance of the projected linear shadows on the back- 
ground. 


Mache sculptures—To construct mache sculptures of figures, 
make balls of wrapping paper or newspaper, tie them in shape with 
grocer’s string, and attach rolls of newspaper for legs or arms; then 
cover this base with strips of newspaper soaked in wallpaper or flour 
paste. Interesting plaster sculptures may be made by dribbling wet 
plaster over sculptural frameworks made from clothes-hanger wire or 
bailing wire. One can also make sculptures by using a thick flour- 
and-water paste to bind together various granular materials such as 
sawdust, coffee grounds, chicken feed, excelsior, wood shavings, and 
paper strips. 
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TOOLS, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


GeorcE BarForp* 


There are basic needs at every grade level for simple tools, equip- 
ment, and supplies. In many cases, children will be able to provide 
some of their own supplies, but it will be the responsibility of the 
school to furnish the larger and more expensive items. 


Tools 


Such tools as a claw hammer, screw driver, adjustable pliers, and 
twenty-inch handsaw are nearly indispensable. One or more yard- 
sticks will prove handy and can often be obtained free from paint 
stores, lumber yards, or hardware stores. A pair of tinsnips is a useful 
tool for cutting not only metal but also leather, linoleum, and heavy 
cardboard. An all-round, generally useful tool is a stapler, preferably 
one that will open up so that it can be used as a tacker also. If 
possible, an “egg-beater” type hand drill with a set of bits to fit 
should be added to the list of basic tools. In working with clay, one 
may want to have some boxwood or orangewood clay-modeling tools, 
although orange sticks for manicures make an inexpensive substitute, 
as do nail files. 


When tools, even simple ones, are to be available in the room for 
children to use, two things should accompany them: a set of written 
directions regarding their proper use, given orally by the teachers in 
demonstration, and a first-aid kit in case a child fails to heed the 
instructions. Some kind of a simple rack for keeping the tools in an 
orderly arrangement is desirable, but a drawer will do if the tools are 
few in number. 

Equipment 

It is very helpful in many types of activities to have a sink in 
each classroom. However, since a sink is a luxury which probably 
exists only in classrooms of newer buildings, the simplest substitute is 
a gallon-size metal pitcher for filling water pans or jars, plus a gal- 
vanized ten-quart water pail for waste. One of the most useful pieces 
of equipment is a 15x18-inch paper cutter. This will be used several 
times each week for cutting paper to special sizes, trimming note 
books, and reducing the size of larger sheets of paper. 


If the budget permits, by all means have at least one work bench, 
scaled to the average height of the children in the room. This should 
be strong and sturdily built with at least two vises attached to it to 
hold wood for sawing or drilling. If the teacher wishes the children to 
have a comprehensive experience with clay, a small electric kiln will 
be a good investment. Such kilns are available for about sixty dollars. 
While this investment may seem to be a fairly large one, the kiln 
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will last indefinitely with an occasional renewal of the electric ele- 
ments. Such a kiln can be shared by several grades in an elementary 
school. 

It is further recommended that each classroom have at least one 
easel at which children may stand on either side for painting pictures. 
The easel should be equipped with racks for holding jars of poster 
paint, brushes, and water. 


Supplies 
The following basic list of supplies suitable for art activities 
should meet the needs of most small elementary schools: 

12x18-inch manila paper 

18x24-inch manila paper 

9x12-inch construction paper in assorted colors 

boxes of wax crayons containing eight or sixteen colors 

colored chalks 

assorted colors of powder paints 

boxes of water colors containing seven or eight water color 
paints in pans 

rolls of unprinted newsprint and/or heavy brown wrapping 
paper three or four feet in width for murals and other 
large projects 

blunt scissors 

thumb tacks 

'4-inch bristle brushes 

oil base clay such as Plasticene 

water base clay which hardens when exposed to the air 

powdered dextrine to add to water base clay as a hardening 
agent if a kiln is not available for firing clay 

18x24-inch oil cloth—use wrong side up on desk when work- 
ing with clay 

rulers 

As previously mentioned, most children will be able to provide 
themselves with such simple supplies as crayons, scissors, rulers, and 
boxes of water colors. 

In working with water-base clay, two varieties are recom- 
mended. Monmouth Clay may be secured from the Western Stone- 
ware Company in Monmouth, Illinois. It is very inexpensive, fires to 
a buff-color, handles well, dries without cracking. Its disadvantage 
is that, since it is stoneware clay, most glazes will craze or crackle 
on it when it is fired to the average kiln temperature. It is economical 
to buy in wooden barrels, but difficult to keep from drying out. 


Amaco’s Indian Red Clay is available from the American Art 
Clay Company at Indianapolis, Indiana. It fires to a good ringing tone 
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at electric kiln temperatures and takes glazes well. In addition to these 
advantages, it comes packed in twenty-five-pound plastic bags, which 
keep it indefinitely from drying out. One must be careful to dry red- 
clay objects slowly, for they tend to crack sometimes if allowed to dry 
too fast. 


By adding a small amount of dextrine to either Monmouth or 
red clays, they can be hardened for use without firing. The dextrine 
may be added by rolling a ball of clay flat, sprinkling with dextrine, 
then kneading. Dextrine does not make clay waterproof or as strong 
as a fired piece of clay, but it does make the finished product less 
susceptible to breaking. 


SOURCES OF ART SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


F. Gates* 


The following “shopping” list has been prepared as an aid to the 
classroom teacher in locating various kinds of art supplies and equip- 
ment to be purchased for the prospective art program. Free and in- 
expensive illustrated “art idea” booklets, brochures of various paint- 
ing and sculptural media, catalogs, and samples are offered to the 
classroom teacher upon request by a number of companies. 


General Art Supplies 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. (The free port- 
folio “Winning Art Ideas” offers simple instructions and illustrations 
on how to use Sketcho, Crayonex, Powder Tempora, Prang Textile 
Colors, and Dek-All, and gives a free subscription to Everyday Art, a 
bi-monthly publication. ) 

Binney & Smith Company, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. (Offers a special leaflet on the use of Crayola and papier- 
mache. Write Binney & Smith Company, Department JA, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York.) 

Milton Bradley Company, 811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. (Offers instruction sheets on and samples of art papers and 
paints, and free folder “Getting the Most out of Crayons” from Milton 
Bradley Company, Department JC-34, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. ) 
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Painting Supplies 

Permanent Pigments, 2700 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Offers instructional brochures on brushes and paints, and free book- 
let on “Preparation of Colors.” ) 

M. Grumbacher Inc., 462 West 34th Street, New York 1, New 
York. (Offers brochures on watercolor and various media, brushes, 
papers, posterboards, as well as a “School Brush Circular.” ) 

Binney & Smith Company, Department JA, 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. (Offers free illustrated handbook on finger 
painting, “Shaw Finger Paint Craft Book.” 

Wilson Arts and Crafts, Department B, Faribault, Minnesota. 


(Offers free brochures on a simplified process of silk screen printing, 
called “Nu Media,” for the elementary level.) 


Craft Supplies 


Clay—American Art Clay Company, Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 
(Information regarding clays, glazes, kilns, and general ceramic sup- 
plies available to those who send to the American Art Clay Company, 
Department JA, Indianapolis 24, Indiana.) 

Synthetic Clay—General Glaze Corporation, 100 East 20th Street, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. (Pamphlets available on synthetic non-break- 
able, “home firing” clay called “Pyrocon.” ) 

Metal—Metal Goods Corporation, 614 Rosedale Avenue, St. 
Louis 12, Missouri. (Price list and information booklet “The New 
Ways to Make Aluminum Trays and Coasters” sent upon request. 

Metal—Sculp-Metal Company, 701 Investment Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. (Guide book and advertising folders on 
liquid aluminum for sculpture applied to wire armature available. ) 

Enameling—Thomas C. Thompson Company, Deerfield Road, 
Highland Park, Illinois. (Price list on metals, enamels, enameling 
equipment, and kilns, and an information booklet on “Enameling on 
Copper and Other Metals” sent upon request. ) 

Jewelry—Elcraft, Denver, Colorado. (Brochures and price lists 
on basic equipment in leather, metal, jewelry, and shell craft supplies 
offered. ) 

Jewelry—Wiiliam J. Orkin, 373 Washington Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. (Price list and folders on equipment for jewelry- 
making available. ) 

Leather—J. C. Larson Company, 820 South Tripp Avenue, De- 
partment 2802, Chicago 24, Illinois. (Catalog available. ) 

Leather—Leathercraft Supplies, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. (General information, price lists, and samples 
available. ) 

Wood—Craftsman Wood Service Company, 2727 South Mary 
Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
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Weaving—Penland Supplies, Penland, North Carolina. (Infor- 
-ation on yarns and looms, price lists, and free booklet on weaving 

and weaving equipment sent upon request. ) 

Shellcraft—The Nautilus, Department A, Box 1270, Sarasota, 
Florida. (Price list, catalog, and suggestions for shellcraft offered.) 

Printing—C. Hunt Pen Company, Newark, New Jersey. (Litera- 
ture available on lettering equipment and textbooks, and on “Speed- 
ball” block-printing materials. ) 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


Furniture—E. H. Sheldon, Muskegon, Michigan. (Catalog avail- 
able on art room equipment, scaled furniture, plan suggestions, etc.) 

Reproductions—Art Education Press Incorporated, 33 West 34th 
Street, New York, New York. 

Reproductions—Artext Prints Incorporated, Westport, Connect- 
icut. 

Reproductions—Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Reproductions—Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

Reproductions—Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York, New York. 

Visual Aids—American Library of Colored Slides, 274 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

Visual Aids—Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper Avenue, Baldwin, 
Long Island, New York. (Price list and index of slides for art educa- 
tion, art history, and art appreciation for children offered.) 

Visual Aids—Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York, New York. (Price list and catalog of available slides on art 
education for children sent upon request. ) 


AN ART GALLERY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Joun H. Wesie* 


As every educator knows, there are more ways of teaching than 
through the spoken word. Surprisingly enough, one of the cleverest, 
least painful, and most effective ways is generally overlooked. A 
school-gallery program can implement and supplement the regular 
educational program in a variety of ways, meanwhile developing in 
the students an aesthetic awareness and encouraging experimental 
thinking. 

The gallery itself can be any hallway, entryway, or corridor used 
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daily by most of the students and teachers. Overly busy spots where 
traffic congestion interferes with seeing the pictures are less desirable, 
as are remote parts of the building that students seldom visit. 


I 

Equipping the gallery need not be an expensive venture. The 
simplest approach involves fastening a wooden strip about one-fourth 
of an inch thick and an inch wide along each wall, leaving suitable 
intervals for doors and windows. The strip should be a foot higher 
than the average child’s eye level so that the tops of pictures or display 
materials can be hung or fastened with brads or thumb tacks. 

An even more satisfactory display space, one that allows a 
greater flexibility of arrangement and a larger variety of picture sizes 
utilizing ordinary pins for fastening, can easily be made by covering 
all or part of wall areas with Celotex or other soft insulating material. 
This material can be held in place by means of a neat wooden mold- 
ing along the edge: the installation is similar to that for installing 
blackboards. On the other hand a powerful adhesive, such as is used 
for fastening opaque glass store fronts, may be used to hold the 
material in place. 

One or more of the gallery walls may,be arranged as a free- 
standing screen or divider, in which case both sides can be used for 
exhibitions. Expanded metal lath stretched over 1x2-inch strips at the 
top and bottom makes a gallery wall with an interesting and unusual 
texture. Durable, professional gallery walls may be made by painting 
inch boards covered with burlap. Ordinarily a light French gray 
or other pale, neutral flat color offers the most -harmonious, unob- 
trusive background for the display material. Such a wall is solid 
enough to support a large number of heavy, framed pictures. 

For ordinary school use, corrugated cardboard or light wall- 
board makes a satisfactory temporary wall that will serve satisfactor- 
ily for several years. When a new building is planned, it is wise to 
consult the architect regarding the possibility of built-in gallery walls, 
special lighting, recessed showcases, a gallery storage closet, and other 
vallery features. Many new schools are equipped with shoulder-high 
metal grooves which are built into plastered walls in classrooms and 
corridors and which take a standard picture hook. 

In any case, display space should be low enough so that the 
center of the hanging area is only slightly above the eye-level of most 
students. If pictures are slightly high, students will stand erect and 
assume a good posture, and they will step back a few feet in order to 
see well. If pictures are too high, there is apt to be eye strain and 
distortion. 


II 


At commencement time, or during the annual open house for 
parents, a gallery is the perfect place for displaying an exhibition of 
children’s art. 

At least half the exhibits should be school-made displays having 
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particular interest to the students. In addition to drawings, paintings, 
designs, weaving, and craft work from the art classes, the preparation 
of exhibition panels explaining and illustrating some concept from 
history, social science, or natural and physical science offers an excel- 
lent and a never-ending motivation for really useful class projects. “The 
Story of a Story” might be a dozen panels relating the adventures of 
King Arthur and his knights, or perhaps the mis-adventures of Huck 
Finn and his friend Tom. 


From two weeks to a month has been found to be the most prac- 
tical length of time for each exhibit, with the December and March 
displays frequently carried over into the next month unless special 
seasonal displays such as “Christmas around the World” or “The 
Meaning of Easter” are used. 


The gallery program will be most effective if a number of the 
exhibits are obtained from sources outside the school. It is customary 
to request such exhibits from six months to a year in advance. There 
are many organizations lending attractive, light-weight educational 
displays which the students will find very beneficial. Outstanding in 
this regard is the series on the History of Western Culture, which is 
loaned directly to schools by Life, Rockefeller Center, New York. The 
only cost is the forwarding charge to the next exhibitor. 

While there is, unfortunately, no classified listing of the many 
displays available, the editors of art magazines will, upon request, 
furnish the information that has been published in their magazines. 
The American Artist Magazine and Museum News regularly carry 
listings of new exhibitions available. Membership in the Illinois Art 
Education Association brings a list of free exhibits of child art from 
all over the state of Illinois.’ The extension services of several mid- 
western universities, art museums, and college art departments are 
frequently able to furnish loan collections. The Illinois State Library 
at Springfield has a fine collection of mounted reproductions of paint- 
ings in color, both classic and modern. Selections from that collection 
are available for payment of the postage ; a catalog of the collection will 
be sent upon request. The local Red Cross representative can give 
further information regarding small sets of drawings and paintings 
by children of other countries. 


The best single source for exhibits is the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City, from which a large number of well-planned educa- 
tional displays dealing with art education and the understanding of 
contemporary art forms can be rented. Some of the Museum’s teach- 
ing folios sell for about five dollars; they make excellent permanent 
teaching aids and are suitable for exhibition purposes. 

Teaching folios from other publishers are often equally useful, 
as are art articles and reproductions from Life, Look, Vogue, and other 


1 The cost of membership in the Illinois Art Education Association is $3.00 
annually, payable to Marie Ringquist, Treasurer and Supervisor of Art, Board 
of Education, Moline, Illinois. 
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raarazines. The latter should be cut neatly and close to the binding 
with a razor blade, or removed by disassembling the magazine. Most 
libraries have mounted reproductions in their picture file that can be 
borrowed for brief periods. 


III 


A student committee or an entire class can work with a faculty 
advisor in assembling, hanging, and packing exhibits, as well as in 
choosing the next season’s show. Other students can participate in 
turnishing news-releases to the local newspaper, in distributing ex- 
hibition schedules to local merchants for display in their store win- 
dows, and in serving as guides when interested parents or towns- 
people come to see the shows. A surprising amount of community 
interest and participation can be built up in this manner. 


In the schools of Rock Springs, Wyoming; Paramount, Califor- 
nia; and a number of other cities throughout the country, remarkable 
community art collections have been built up as a result of yearly 
exhibits of a large number of outstanding original paintings by prom- 
inent American artists, borrowed from New York art dealers, from 
which the children helped decide which picture they wanted to pur- 
chase with their nickles and dimes, the school paying the balance. 


Schools of smaller size and more modest means may use the 
same system with respect to reproductions of great paintings several 
of which may be purchased for from twelve to twenty-five dollars. 
An impressive collection from which to choose may be borrowed and 
exhibited. Those that are purchased can be used for a number of 
purposes: for framing and display in the classroom, for reference, or 
for the “Picture of the Month” program. A reputable and accom- 
modating dealer in reproductions, as well as in other teaching aids 
in art, is Dr. Konrad Prothmann of 7 Soper Avenue, Baldwin, Long 
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Island, New York; other sources are Artext Prints, Westport, Con- 
necticut; and Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


IV 


To supplement a gallery program, a teacher may choose to have a 
picture of the month featured in some particular spot, such as at the 
end of a long corridor or opposite the main door where students will 
see it as they enter the school. The picture of the month can be either 
a large reproduction of some striking painting by a major artist or a 
particularly colorful, boldly-designed piece of student work. In many 
schools each classroom has its own location for the picture of the 
month. Student participation in the selection and changing of pic- 
tures always lends additional interest. 

Frequently local art galleries or private collectors have original 
paintings which they are only too happy to have used and appreci- 
ated. A small card crediting the lender should always be displayed 
beneath or unobtrusively near the picture. Discretion should be used, 
however, for many paintings from another era have long since lost 
whatever aesthetic and intellectual meaning they may have once had 
for those of another generation. 


Vv 

At no time should gallery displays be thought of as mere decora- 
tion. Since students and teachers will soon get in the habit of looking 
at the gallery, something of interest should always be on display. The - 
gallery should never be bare for more than a few days at a time. 

Exhibitions, whatever their nature, should always be accom- 
panied by some explanatory information: what the exhibit is about, 
where it is from, who made it, why it is being shown. For the bene- 
fit of visitors, a brightly-colored cardboard arrow indicating the 
beginning of the exhibit is desirable. Signs should be large, simple, 
reasonably neat, and easy to read. Sometimes additional sheets of 
typewritten information are necessary for a proper appreciation of an 
exhibit or picture. Special typewriters with large, easy-to-read type 
faces, of which Vogue, a simple, clean, basic-letter type, is one of the 
best, cost no more than those with ordinary elite or pica type and are 
useful for many purposes in the school, including sight-saving classes. 

Each exhibit should actually be used by the various groups for 
brief, informal gallery tours and for class discussions. Graduates of 
the Division of Elementary Education of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and other teachers colleges in Illinois have a good background 
in art education and should have little difficulty in leading a lively 
and stimulating gallery discussion. 

The purpose of the leader is not to explain the exhibit, but to 
help every person to learn to see the details, to become aware of new 
and different concepts, and to explore the deeper and more valid 
meanings. Visual experiences through planned exhibitions are valu- 
able in broadening any person’s knowledge and understanding of the 
world. 
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EVALUATING ART ACTIVITIES 


Grorcr Conrap* 


The evaluation of the child’s art activity must take precedence 
over the evaluation of the child’s art work. Such a precedence places 
the emphasis on the flux of the educative process. For this reason 
rigid and completely objective criteria for the determination of child 
progress are impossible. 


Art activity is concerned with the nature of human growth, with 
the expression of human emotion, and with a healthy combination of 
thought and feeling. These factors are difficult to evaluate on a strictly 
objective basis: they tend to evade mathematical measurement. 
Therefore, the criteria and standards which form the basis of evalua- 
tion must be an integral part of a total learning process, must grow 
out of the process, and must be understood by the children. Further- 
more, the children must be given some opportunity to participate in 
the formation of standards and criteria in discussions during the 
course of the art activity. 

Evaluation must be as continuous as the art activity itself. Con- 
tinuous evaluation serves as a means for clarifying directions for fu- 
ture work; it helps the children to realize their weaknesses and to do 
something about them. This understanding can grow only as there is 
periodic discussion during the course of activity. Discussions may take 
the form of comments on student work by the teacher and students. 
Such discussions would be concerned with the developmental growth 
that may or may not be observable. The purpose of evaluation, then, 
should be bound up with a concept of human growth and of continu- 
ous human progress, with a concern for stimulating a continuously 
human progress, and with a concern for stimulating a continuously 
qualitative differentiation of personality. 

Grading must be considered the means for reporting the results 
of evaluation over a specified period of time. Grading is a means for 
noting the effectiveness of the evaluation process on the total process 
of learning and growing. It should be obvious then, that grading and 
evaluation are two different things. The major emphasis in this article 
will be placed on the evaluation process. Grading will be considered 
as an outgrowth of this process, and as an integral part of the whole. 

A consideration of techniques for implementing the processes of 
evaluation presents fewer difficulties if the purposes of the process 
are clearly understood. If an attempt is made to produce a uniform 
and rigid system for grading, under the guise of evaluation, the issues 
become confused. Such an approach to the problem too frequently 
establishes patterns to which human personalities cannot really be 
made to conform. 

How then can one approach the problem of evaluation of the 
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art activity—and, insofar as they are frequently symbols of thosc 
other things that art teachers may be striving to accomplish, of the 
resultant learning processes, and of art work, too? The answer for 
one classroom group is not necessarily the same as that for another. 
It is possible to generalize about procedures, but specifics must be 
derived from the particular problems and from the unique personal- 
ities in a particular group. For each group a list of criteria may be 
devised, but criteria and standards must change and grow and must 
be in a state of flux corresponding to the flux of the art activity, of 
the day-by-day change that takes place in all people, and especially 
of the accelerated growth, by comparison with adults, that takes 
place in children. 


In one instance a group of teachers worked on the problem of 
evaluation in terms of their students. The results of their work was 
expressed in this way: 

. we are greatly concerned with growing children. We feel 

that the proper guidance of the natural growth of children is a 

very important educational function. We wish to show how art 

helps to guide and stimulate healthy growth. .. . 


By way of illustrating possibilities for evaluation in terms of this con- 
cept, the teachers constructed an exhibition of student work. Typical 
examples of the art products of a limited number of students were 
analyzed in terms of the growth which had apparently taken place 
from the first to the last of a series of drawings, paintings, sculptures, 
and other results of art activity done over variously extended periods 
of time. The statement prepared by the teachers said that in order 
for them to demonstrate some of the results and processes of child 
growth it would be necessary for them to establish the following basic 
guides: 


1. To show several drawings, paintings, or other creative pro- 
ducts by one child, in order to clarify the important things 
that went into the making of a craft or picture, and the learn- 
ings that followed. 

2. To base judgment of educational gains on the kind and rate 
of growth a particular child has made. This basis of judgment 
is very important. Children must not be judged in accordance 
with adult standards; they must live the full, rich, adventurous 
life of childhood. 

3. To consider the child as a pliable personality, as an individual, 
as a contributing member of a democratic society. 

The areas in which they thought measurement should be made—-and 
these serve as a guiding generalization—were: 

1. Personality (general behavior, habits, relationships with others 
in the group, expressive ability, self-confidence, participation 
in group activity, etc.) 


rho 


. Understanding of self and other people 
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3. Sensitivity to line, color, space, form, as well as to movement 
and harmony 


4. The ability to use mind and hands toward the realization of 
a defined purpose and to express original thought with mater- 
ials manipulated by the individual 

One of the first requisites for an evaluation of student work in 
terms of the criteria presented above is a filing method, as well as 
the physical facilities which would make possible the arrangement 
not only of student work but also of the records pertaining to such 
work in the order of accomplishment. Each student must have space 
in which to store all the work he does, and he must be acquainted 
with the purposes and the need for recording his work so that a clear 
picture will be formed of the pattern of growth from one art job to 
another. It is implied that some kind of record sheet may be kept, 
and that each job a student does will be numbered in such a way as 
to indicate the order in which jobs are finished. Such a procedure 
obviously requires the cooperation of students. It may be justifiably 
said that very young children could not completely participate in such 
an undertaking since they lack the necessary maturity. But they cer- 
tainly can participate on their own level. The degree of child partici- 
pation will correspond to the degree of child growth. This participa- 
tion is part of the educative process. 

The basic problem confronting any teacher interested in using 
growth as a basic concept for evaluation procedures revolves around 
the techniques of evaluation. Evaluation, like the educative process of 
which it is a part, requires the maximum cooperation between child 
and teacher. This responsibility of the child for the success of the 
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program must be shared in proportion to the developing maturity of 
the child. The goals of evaluation are many, but one of the most 
basic is the steady progress, through the years, toward the increasing 
ability of children to formulate, under the guidance of their teachers, 
their own criteria for the evaluation of specific areas of activity and 
for the evaluation of particular jobs in terms of the specific needs of 
which they have been made conscious during the course of periodic 
evaluation discussions. From this point of view the formulation of 
criteria becomes one with growth, retains a basic fluidity, adopts the 
natural flux of the learning processes, and becomes part of the total 
process of art-class activity. 

The actual listing of criteria should be done periodically for 
grading purposes. Such a written listing grows out of class-room 
activity. Furthermore, the children are familiar with the nature and 
purposes of the criteria. Such a listing becomes an instrument for 
grading which is directly related to other phases of the processes of 
learning and growth and which retains the fluidity and changeability 
of that learning and growth. It must then follow that if such instru- 
ments are formulated in accordance with the principles already devel- 
oped, that is, if they are developed in accordance with the child’s 
level of growth, accomplishments, ability to recognize problems, and 
awareness of directions for future growth, they will provide rela- 
tively accurate measures for grading instruments. It is recommended 
that the use of such materials for grading purposes remain consistent 
with the techniques of evaluation discussed above. Just as the evalua- 
tion process helped children to play a significant part in the recogni- 
tion of needs and in the establishment of purposes and goals in the 
educative process provided by the art activity, so the increasing par- 
ticipation of the children in the development of reports of progress 
will prove very beneficial. 


The following are evaluation sheets used for grading purposes at 
the present time in the Thomas Metcalf Elementary School of Illinois 
State Normal University. 


PRIMARY GRADES 

EVALUATION OF GROWTH IN ART 
Personal Growth Satisfactory 
Interest in art expression <sekediieedite 
Originality of ideas 
Use and choice of color 
Skill in use of tools and media 
Neatness and general appearance of art product 
Responsibility for completion of work 
Appreciation of work of other children 
Evaluation of own efforts .. 
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£ Growth 

Ability to follow general instructions 

Contribution to group projects 

Responsibility for care of materials 

Cooperation in “cleaning up” at close of period — 


Comments: 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
EVALUATION OF GROWTH IN ART 
Name Date 
Personal Growth Satisfactory 


Interest in art expression 
Originality of ideas 

Use and choice of color 

Skill in use of tools and media 

Neatness and general appearance of art product 
Responsibility for completion of work 
Appreciation of work of others 

Self-evaluation 


Social Growth 

Ability to follow general instructions 
Contribution to group projects 

Willingness to cooperate 

Recognition of viewpoints of others 
Responsibility for care of materials 
Cooperation in “cleaning up” at close of period 


Growth in Art Fundamentals 
Spatial organization expressed 
Design awareness 

Quality of environmental details 
Use of figures 

Lettering 

Poster designing 
Three-dimensional projects 
Comments: 
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A POINT OF VIEW FOR ART EDUCATION 


Reprinted through special permission of the 
Illinois Art Education Association 


INTRODUCTION 


The arts are an important factor in the daily living of every 
individual. The visual and plastic arts deal with the child’s visual 
world which he learns to see and feel—emotionally and tactually— 
from early infancy through later maturity. Symptoms of creativeness 
in the child appear with the first signs of visual order. All children 
are creative in varying degrees depending upon the emotional, intel- 
lectual, social, and physical growth of the individual. The child’s 
creative development is dependent upon learning experiences and to a 
large extent upon the adult understanding of the child at his own 
developmental level. Curriculum-making in the arts should provide 
children with opportunities for self-expression and freedom of thought 
with challenge enough to stimulate action. 


Creative art education should recognize at all levels 


the need for emotional expression as a means of mental health 

—-that imagination, reasoning, and_ resourcefulness develop 
through use 

—that a child’s interest and a will to do are more important than 
a fine result 
that each child is an individual with interests and needs that 
differ from those of other children 
that a child’s objectives are serious to him and change in char- 
acter with his growth 

that a child’s need for social approval increases as he grows 
older 

—that a child’s faith in himself, his self-respect, his self-confi- 
dence depend largely upon his abilities to measure up to his 
own standards 

—-the child’s need for manipulative experiences 

-that a child has an innate sense of design 


--the therapeutic quality of art which provides for emotional, 
physical, and aesthetic outlets 


——that a child’s effort should be evaluated in relation to his own 
ability and progress 


Art activities should 


—offer opportunities for group participation as well as individual 
experiences in order to develop desirable social relationships 
—be a part of all school experiences and daily living 
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—provide means of personal self-expression 

—stimulate confidence of the child in his ability to express 
himself 

’ —motivate the child in terms of his own interests, needs, and : 
perception 

—allow the child to work at his own rate of speed, and challenge 
him to develop to his fullest capacity 

—develop imagination and inventive powers of children 

—-develop respect for tools and materials and for the work of 
others 

——provide opportunities for exploring many materials freely in a 
three-dimensional manner as well as two-dimensional 

—-provide opportunities for expressing thoughts, feelings, and 
moods through a variety of media 
emphasize experimentation, planning, and solving of problems 

— allow the child to share in the organization of the classrooms— 
furniture arrangement, bulletin-board displays, and the plac- 
ing of decorative accessories—in order to instill in him a sense 
of belonging and worth 

—provide an opportunity for each child to participate in the 
planning of art activities, in evaluating the results, and in ex- 
hibiting his products 

—be as rich, satisfying, and enjoyable as possible for all children 

—provide situations in which the child may become aware of 

) beauty in nature and in man-made things 

—provide experiences which will encourage participation in 

creative activity as a recreational release in later years 

— include educational trips and the use of visual aids in order to 
widen the child’s experiences 

—not include the use of stereotyped patterns and projects 


In addition creative art education at the 
junior high-school level should 


—-challenge the creative powers of the young adolescent 


include opportunities to work with many new materials and 
machines as well as hand tools 


\ ~-encourage the child to record his original ideas in his own 
ways in order that he may stimulate his imagination, form 
independent thinking habits, solve his own problems, and de- 
velop to his fullest capacity 

—-provide many opportunities for creative expression in two and 
three-dimensional craft activities as a means of releasing ex- 
cessive energy, developing manipulative skills, and enriching 

leisure time 
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--introduce the child to the works of artists and craftsmen which 
relate to the current creative activities of the child 

—be built around the interests and needs of this age group 

—be geared toward the identification of the child with his social 
surroundings through his participation in services for others 

—allow the child to participate in the evaluation of his art ex- 
pression in order to help him exercise his aesthetic judgment 
and in order to enable him not only to think for himself but 
also to adjust readily to new situations 

-—provide opportunities for cooperative activities to satisfy his 
social needs, to develop qualities of leadership, and to assure 
group acceptance 
help the child to understand relationships between his art 
activity and art in various phases of life: his personal make- . 
up, his home, and the expanding nature of his own community 


The secondary school art program should be built 
on earlier art experiences by 


developing a curriculum which includes art experiences for 
all students 
encouraging the student to continue his experimentation and 
free expression in a wider range of materials, media, and tools 
providing for growth in technical skills for students with spe- 
cial aptitudes 
-providing rich offerings of varied elective art courses to meet 
the interests and aptitudes of each student 
providing guidance for students interested in using art as a 
career, art in daily living, art as leisure time activity, art for 
the physically and mentally handicapped, and art as a con- 
sumer 
recognizing the need for guiding a student in his art exper- 
iences so that he may be able to meet more successfully life 
situations in his social, emotional, economic, psychological, 
and intellectual relations 
stressing that art principles can be applied to personal selection 
providing opportunities for individual and group activities 
~~providing an understanding of the contemporary art in rela- 
tion to contemporary living 
offering an increased opportunity to contact art activities in a 
design world by making use of visual aids, trips, and museums 
providing activities which will allow the student to gain a de- 
sirable degree of success and pleasure in order to encourage an 
interest in the arts as part of his contemporary living 
recognizing the growing skills of students as they relate to his 
creative act 
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Functions of individuals who influence creative activity 
Room teachers should 


; —be aware that art may be used for the general development of 
the child as a means of understanding the child, as an emo- 
tional outlet, and as a valuable visual teaching aid 

~—provide proper materials, space, and time for work 

—encourage all children—the normal, retarded, and the above- 
average child—to engage in creative activity 

—-praise, encourage, and give recognition to children 

—help the child grow in his ability to observe, think, form con- 

victions, and solve problems 

-—remove any fear or feelings of inferiority that may obstruct 
natural expression 
—increase in their own ability to see through a child’s eyes 
—be encouraged to keep up with current art educational trends 
establish informal learning situations with an organized pro- 
| cedure for art activities 

~——-build up an understanding of art principles necessary to the 

making of a successful product 


| Parents should 


~-respect the child’s individuality and refrain from imposing 
likes and dislikes upon him 


} —provide encouragement, understanding, and guidance based 
upon recognition and approval of the child’s experimental and 
developmental approach 


— instill a respect for tools and the proper use of them 


—-become acquainted with and feel responsible for the mainten- 
ance of a school art program 


) —recognize the child’s limitations 
~-establish a home atmosphere conducive to creative expression 
Art teachers should 
—-have a well-defined philosophy of creative education and be 
able to inspire and guide all who come in contact with it 
\ ~-acquire a knowledge of materials, equipment, and processes 
in order to meet the varying needs and interests of children 
—-study the child as an individual 
—continue to express themselves in many art media 
—consult with children, room teachers, and administrators in 
planning the art program 


—-help develop attitudes, appreciations, and social understand- 
) ings that are integrated with daily experiences 
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sympathetic and understanding 


—continue to grow in service through travel, professional organi- 
zations, and attention to trends in art education 


Art consultants should improve the quality of art instruction by 
—working with children, teachers, and administrators in evaluat- 
ing the art program 
—enlarging teachers’ vision by providing opportunities for teach- 
ers themselves to have creative experiences 
offering in-service courses for classroom teachers 
working and providing for adequate space, tools, and materials 


—assisting in building planning and in general beautification of 
rooms and buildings 


—bringing parents and the community to an understanding of 
art education 


—assisting in coordinating the work of the art department with 
other departments of the school and with the community 


Administrators should provide leadership in 


~-developing the art program as an integral part of the educa- 
tional program, consulting the art staff in matters of building, 
planning, equipment, and supplies 
—understanding the current trends in art education, and en- 
couraging teachers to participate in art activities 
—assisting in educating parents, other teachers, and the com- 
munity in the philosophy of art education 
lie —-providing teachers with class loads which will enable them to 
a carry on a program of creative art activity 
~~allocating adequate funds for the necessary personnel and facil- 
ities for an adequate art program 
~-sponsoring art in-service workshops for classroom teachers and 
administrators 


~-encouraging art activities to function in all parts of the school 


| 
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SELECTED ART BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


F. Louis Hoover* 


In this selection of books will be found ideas of many kinds: 
technical, practical, and philosophical. Most of the books are rela- 
tively inexpensive; a judicious selection of them should make a wel- 
come addition to a school’s library. 


Allen, Edith Louise. Weaving You Can Do. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1947. 

Art Educationist. New York: Binney & Smith Co. (Free, issued bi- 
monthly. ) 


Baab, Clarence T. and Kenneth Perry. The Binding of Books. Peoria, 
Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1940. 

Berry, Ana M. Art for Children. New York: The Studio Publica- 
tions, 1939. 

Bryant, Lorinda Munson. The Children’s Book of Animal Pictures. 
New York: The Century Co., 1931. 

Cole, N. R. The Arts in the Classroom. New York: John Day Co., 
1940. 

Collins, M.R. and O. L. Riley. Art Appreciation. Chicago: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1932. 

D’Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching of Art. Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Co., 1942. 

Dehn, Adolph Arthur. Water Color Painting. New York: The Studio 
Publications, 1945. 

Dobbs, E. V. First Steps in Weaving. Chicago: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 

Dodds, R. E. Handicrafts as a Hobby. New York: Harper Bros., 1939. 

Dougherty, J. W. Pottery Made Easy. New York: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1939. 

Downer, Marion. Discovering Design. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., 1947. 

Ellsworth, Maud. Growing with Art Series. Chicago: B. H. Sandborn 
Company, 1951. (Books 1 through 8.) 

Esterbrook Pen Co. Pen Lettering. 

Everyday Art Magazine. Sandusky, Ohio: The American Crayon 
Company. (Free, issued quarterly.) 

Fice and Inexpensive Educational Materials. Chicago: The Quarrie 
Reference Library, 1941. 

Gaba, Lester. On Soap Sculpture. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1935. 

Gaitskell, Charles D. and Margaret R. Art Education in the Kinder- 
garten. Peoria, Illinois: C. A. Bennett Co., 1952. 


* Professor of Art 
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Gregg, Harold. Art for Schools of America. Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Co., 1941. 

Grimm, F. W. A Primer to Bookbinding. Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1939. 

Hamilton, Edwin A. Making 30 Kites that Fly. Cleveland: The Horter 
Publishing Co., 1935. 

Hillyer, V. M. and E. G. Huey. A Child’s History of Art. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 

Holme, Geoffrey. The Children’s Art Book. New York: The Studio 
Publications, 1939. 

Horne, Joicey M. The Art Class in Action. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1941. 

Howlett, Carolyn S. (ed.). Directions in Art Education: Yearbook of 
the Illinois Art Education Association, 1952. 

Ickis, Marguerite. Handicrafts and Hobbies for Pleasure and Profit. 
New York: The Greystone Press, 1948. 

Pastimes for the Patient. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 
Inc., 1945. 

Junior Arts and Activities. Chicago: The Jones Publishing Company, 
542 N. Dearborn. (Issued monthly, September through June, 
$5.00) 

Keiler, Manfred. Art in the Classroom. Lincoln, Nebraska: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1951. 

Knapp, Harriet E. Design Approach to Crafts. Springfield, Massachu- 
setts: Holden Publishing Company, 1945. 

Landis, Mildred. Meaningful Art Education. Peoria, Illinois: C. A. 
Bennett Co., 1951. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental Growth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. - 

Metzke Fred W. The Mural as a Group Activity in the Elementary 
Classroom. Unpublished Master’s thesis with slides. Illinois State 
Normal University, 1950. 

Meyer, Richard C. Paper: A Medium for Creative Activities. Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis with slides. Illinois State Normal University, 
1952. 

Moore, Harris W. Chip Carving. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 
1933. 

Norling, Ernest R. Perspective Made Easy. Chicago: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 

O’Hara, Elliot. Making the Brush Behave. New York: Milton, Balch 
and Co., 1935. 

Perry, E. K. Art Adventures with Discarded Materials. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1939. 

Crafts for Fun. New York: Noble and Noble, 1940. 

Perry, E. F. and C. T. Baab. The Binding of Books. Peoria, Illinois: 

Manual Arts Press, 1940. 
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Progressive Education Association. Visual Arts in Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 

Rice, William. Block Prints—How to Make Them. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. 

Schultz, Harold A. and J. Harlan Shores. Art in the Elementary School. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1948. 

Scott, Robert Gillam. Design Fundamentals. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1951. 

Shanklin, Margaret Eberhardt. Use of Native Craft Metals. Peoria, 
Illinois, Manual Arts Press, 1947. 

Shaw, R. F. Finger Painting. Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1934. 

Shoen, Harriet H. Let’s Make a Book. Chicago: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. 

Tannahill, Sallie B. P’s and Q’s. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Co., 1923. 

Tanner, Robin. Children’s Work in Blockprinting. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press, 1938. 

Thompson, Robert L. Leathercraft. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1947. 

Todd, Mattie Phipps. Hand Loom Weaving. Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1902. 

Tomlinson, R. R. Crafts for Children. New York: The Studio Publi- 
cations, 1935. 

Wheeler, Ida W. Playing with Clay. Chicago: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927. 

Williams, Zelma A. Source Materials for Young Artists: Suggestions 
for Answering Their Questions in Drawing and Painting. Un- 
published Master’s thesis with illustrative prints. Illinois State 
Normal University, 1952. 

Winslow, Leon Loyal. Art in Elementary Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 

Zarchy, Harry. Let’s Make More Things. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1943. 

Zweybruck, Emmy. Hands at Work. Springfield, Massachusetts: 
Holden Publishing Co., 1942. 

The Second Stencil Book. Sandusky, Ohio: The American 
Crayon Co., 1940. 
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George Barford, assistant professor of 
art, is serving as president of the Illinois 
Art Education Association, the 1953 An- 
nual Conference of which has been 
planned for Jacksonville, on November 
6-8. He is vice-president of the Art Edu- 
cation Foundation, incorporated as a non- 
profit organization for the furtherance of 
art education as a profession. He has just 
finished editing the first publication of 
the Foundation, “Teaching Art as a 
Career.” 

Mary E. Buell, assistant professor of 
home economics, attended a committee 
meeting at the University of Illinois on 
June 25. She is a member of the State 
Nutrition Committee, which is making 
plans for a state wide Nutrition Week 
in November. 

Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, professor of 
education and director of the division of 
secondary education, served as chairman 
of a special committee of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Administrators for 
the Midwest Center at the University of 
Chicago, June 1. He delivered the annual 
commencement address at the State Col- 
lege at Whitewater, Wisconsin, June 12. 
The title of the address was “Lessons a 
Teacher Learned Overseas.” On June 23 
he addressed the Illinois Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church on the subject 
“Duties of Church Elders.” Dr. DeYoung 
conducted the clinic on International 
Education at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, June 6-10. He left for Oxford, 
England, on July 25 to attend the meet- 
ing of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession 
and to help lay the foundation for an 
International Council of Teacher Edu- 
cation. On his return to the Illinois State 
Normal University, Dr. DeYoung con- 
ducted a workshop for missionaries and 
nationals from Pakistan on August 17-21. 
Dr. DeYoung’s article “The Challenge 
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of International Education” appeared in 
the June issue of Phi Delta Kappan. 

Dr. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, assisted with a number of sem- 
inars at the annual national convention 
of the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, June 28-July 1. 

Dr. Arthur Henry, visiting associate 
professor of education, spoke at a ten- 
county-area Parent-Teacher Association 
Workshop on Exceptional Children held 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, May, 1953. He was prin- 
cipal speaker, June 1, at graduation exer- 
cises for the first class in junior voca- 
tional and homemaking courses in the 
McKeesport public schools, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Cecilia J. Lauby, associate profes- 
sor of education and coordinator of off- 
campus student teaching, was one of the 
judges of the School Exhibits at the IIli- 
nois State Fair in Springfield, in August. 

Dr. Norma M. Leavitt, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
represented the National Section for 
Girls’ and Women’s Sports of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation at the annual 
conferences of state secretaries and exe- 
cutive officers of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions at Lake Delton, Wisconsin, June 
27-30. 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, professor of 
psychology and principal of University 
High School, gave the commencement 
address at Wyanet Community High 
School, Wyanet, May 27. The topic of 
his address was “What Is Tomorrow?” 
He attended a meeting of the Illinois 
Guidance and Personnel Association 
Nominating Committee and the State 
Committee on Area Round-table Guid- 
ance Discussion Groups at Champaign, 
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June 13. Dr. Lovelass is chairman of 
the State Arca Round-table Guidance 
Discussion Group Committee of the IIli- 
nois Guidance and Personnel Association. 

Dr. William R. Lueck, professor of 
education, had a book entitled An Intro- 
duction to Teaching published recently 
by Henry Holt & Company. The book 
emphasizes the teaching profession, the 
teacher, the pupil, the school system, 
methods, and recent trends in education. 
The eleven units in the book are followed 
by suggested activities and tests over 
each unit. 

Faye E. Mansfield, assistant professor 
and supervising teacher in the fourth 
grade, gave an informal speech and di- 
rected discussion of a workshop group 
at Lakeview High School, Decatur, June 
29. “Reading and Literature in the Ele- 
mentary School” was the topic of the 
discussion. 

Dr. Helen E. Marshall, professor of 
social science, who has been selected as 
the centennial historian of Illinois State 
Normal University, is assembling informa- 
tion and data for the centennial history. 

Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
psychology, has been elected president- 
elect of the Illinois Psychological Asso- 
ciation and will succeed to the presidency 
on July 1, 1954. He is serving as a mem- 
ber of a committee on Legislation for 
the Council of State Psychological As- 
sociations and as a member of the Mem- 
bership Committee for the Division of 
School Psychologists, American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Dr. Wallace E. MclIntyre, associate 
professor of geography, spoke on “Post- 
war Manila” at the Kiwanis Club, in 
Bloomington on July 6. While Dr. Mc- 
Intyre was absent from the campus, in 
Manila, he had two articles published: 
“Niagara Falls Power Development,” in 
Economic Geography, July, 1952, and 
“Castor Bean, Industrial Oil Seed” in 
Scientific Monthly, July, 1952. 
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Dr. Lee Wallace Miller, director of 
University field services, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Teachers College 
Association for Extension and Field Ser- 
vices at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, May 3-6. He repre- 
sented Illinois State Normal University 
at a National Workshop on Teacher 
Education for Camping and Outdoor 
Education at Clear Lake Camp, near 
Battle Creek, Michigan, June 6-14. Dr. 
Miller, on July 12-14, attended a Re- 
gional Workshop of the Natural Univer- 
sity Extension Association at the Purdue 
University Limberlost Camp near La- 
Grange, Indiana. 

Dr. Murray Lincoln Miller, director 
of audio-visual education, lectured on 
communication to a University of Illinois 
extension class in Rockford in May. For 
the third consecutive year, Dr. Miller 
lectured on audio-visual education to 
students in the College of Education at 
Northwestern University on July 27. He 
served as chairman of the first general 
session of the Educational Film Library 
national conference at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, July 31. He attended the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association confer- 
ence in Chicago, August 1-2, to meet 
with a committee on the formation of an 
education-industry committee on equip- 
ment design. Dr. Miller spent one week 
during August as a guest of the Air 
Training Command, U.S. Air Force, at 
Chanute Field and other bases, to render 
advice on utilization of transparencies in 
training and readability analysis. He is 
general chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Survey of Illinois, now in process. 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, associate pro- 
fessor of education and assistant dean of 
men, gave a commencement address, 
May 28, at Rutland High School. He 
occupied the pulpits of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Marseilles on July 
12, and the Streeter Memorial Congrega- 
tional Church in Thawville on July 26. 
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Alice R. Ogle, assistant professor of 
art, attended the Fletcher Farm Craft 
School in Ludlow, Vermont, August 10- 
28, to study weaving under Berta Frey. 

Mary R. Parker, assistant professor of 
art, had a wall decoration accepted by 
the jury for exhibition in the regional 
show at the Detroit Institute of Arts 
from June 16 to August 2. The piece, 
“Form within Form,” a combination of 
enamel and birchwood, then went to 
Brooklyn, New York, to the national jury 
of a show sponsored by the American 
Craftsman Educational Council, Inc., and 
the Brooklyn Museum. 

Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary School, attended a 
conference on Educational Leadership at 
Northwestern University, June 29-30. 

Dr. T. E. Rine, associate professor of 
mathematics, wrote an article, “An 
Emerging Practice in Student Teaching 
in Secondary-School Mathematics,” for 
fall publication in the Twenty-Second 
Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Dr. Mary C. Serra, associate professor 
of education, attended a Conference on 
Aphasia at the State University of Iowa 
at Iowa City, Iowa, June 19-20. She 
participated in the Reading Conference 
held at the University of Chicago on 
July 1, speaking on “Developing Word 
Recognition Skills and Meaning Vocabu- 
laries in Clinics.” Her article, “The Con- 
cept Burden of Instructional Materials,” 
was published in the May issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. 

Dr. Lucy Lucile Tasher, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, is serving as 
International Relations Chairman for the 
Bloomington-Normal chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Women and as Constitutional Revisions 
Chairman for the local chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma for 1953-54. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, professor of busi- 
ness education and director of the divi- 


sion of business education, talked to two 
classes of the Business-Education De- 
partment at the University of Illinois, 
July 2. One talk was on bookkeeping in 
the high-school curriculum; the other was 
on surveys in business education. He at- 
tended a meeting of the Business-Educa- 
tion Conference at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, July 13. 

A total of over 500 teachers, students, 
and local citizens attended the meetings 
of the Social Science Department’s An- 
nual Conference on Public Issues, at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, June 23- 
25. They heard discussion; on Economic 
Foreign Policy, on Farm Policy, and on 
the Cultural Impact of Movies and Tele- 
vision. Among the visiting speakers at- 
tending the conference were Gerald R. 
Heatter, Manager of the World Trade 
Department, Detroit Board of Commerce ; 
C. Clyde Mitchell, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Avery F. Peterson, 
Officer in Charge of British Common- 
wealth Affairs, United States State De- 
partment; Charles B. Shuman, President 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association ; 
Lauren K. Soth, Editor of the Editorial 
Page, Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
Betty Ross, Assistant Director of Public 
Affairs and Education, National Broad- 
casting Company; and Norman Woelfel, 
Director of the Teaching Aids Labora- 
tory, Ohio State University. Members of 
the Illinois State Normal University 
Social Science Department who presided 
at the meetings of the conference were 
Dr. F. Russell Glasener, Dr. Arlan C. 
Helgeson, Leland E. Hess, Dr. John A. 
Kinneman, Dr. Helen E. Marshall, and 
Dr. Leo J. Yedor. On the June 25th 
afternoon program, Dr. Kinneman, head 
of the department, spoke on “Motion 
Picture Advertising,” and Dr. Murray L. 
Miller, director of audio-visual education, 
talked on the “Social Implications of 
Educational Television.” 
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